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I. Unlike his anceftors ; fallen from the virtue and merit of K 
anceftors. nis 


It long fince am ft.angei arrived in this part, and there- kernels or ftones, degenerate. Bacon's Natural Hi/ 1 Pry N° e, 
tore take ye no care ; the ftate will defray you all the time Dege'ne rate. adv. From the verb 1 J h * Sl * 

you flay ; neither Ihall you ftay one day the lefs for that. Bacon. TT ' 

vEFra \ er. n.f [from defray .J One that difcharges ex- 
pellees. 

D’efra YM tNT, n.f [from defray.] I lie payment of expences. 

DEFT, adj . [baep;, Saxon.] Obfolete. 

1. Neat; handfome; fpruce. 

2 . Proper; fitting. 

You go not the way to examine : you muft: call the watch 
that are their accufers. 


Yea, marry, that’s the deftejl way. Sbak, Much ado about N \ 
3. Ready ; dexterous. 

Loud fits of laughter feiz’d the guefts, to fee 
The limping god fo deft at his new miniftry. Dryd. Iliad. 

The wanton calf may fkip with many a bound, 

And my cur, Tray, play defieji feats around. Gay's Pafl. 
De'ftly. adv. [from deft. ] Obfolete. 

1. Neatly; dexteroufly. 

2. In a fkilful manner. 

Come, high or low, 

1 hyfelf and office deftly fhow. Shakefpeares Macbeth. 

Young Colin Clout, a lad of peerly meed, 
hull well could dance, and deftly tune the reed. Gay's Pafl. 
DEFU'NC T. adj. [*& fundi us , Latin.] 

1. Dead; deceafed. 

I therefore beg it not, 

To pleafe the palate of my appetite ; 

Nor to comply with heat, the young afteffs, 

In me defiantly and proper fa tis fact ion. Shakefp, Othclo. 

Here entity and quiddity, 

I he fouls of defunh bodies fly. Hudibras. 

Defunct, n.f [from the adjective.] One that is deceafed; 
a dead man, or woman. 

Nature doth abhor to make his couch 
With the defundl , or deep upon the dead. Shalcef Cymbeline . 
In many of thefe cafes the fearchers are able to report the 
opinion of the phyfician who was with the patient, as they 
receive the fame from the friends of the defunft . Graunt . 

Defu'nction n.f [from defundif] Death. 

Nor did the French poflefs the Salique land. 

Until four hundred one and twenty years 
After clef undiion of king Pharamond. Shakefpeare's Hen. V. 
To DEFY 7 . v. a . [ dejfier , Fr. from de fide decedere , or fome like 
phrafe, to fall from allegiance to rebellion, contempt, or 
inful t.] 

1. To call to combat ; to challenge. 

I once again 

Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. Milton's Agonijles . 

Where feek retreat, now innecence is fled ! 

Safe in that guard, I durft even hell defy ; 

Without it, tremble now, when heav’n is nigh. Dryden. 

Agis, the Lycian, ftepping forth with pride, 

To Tingle fight the boldett foe defy cl. Dryden' s JEn . 

2. To treat with contempt ; to flight. 

I do know 

As many fools that ftand in better place, 

Garniih’d like him, that for a trickfy word 
Defy the matter. Shakejpeare' s Merchant of Fen ice. 

Defy 7 , n.f [from the verb.] A challenge ; an invitation to 
fight. 

At this the challenger, with fierce defy , 

His trumpet founds ; the challeng'd makes reply : 

With clangour rings the field, refounds the vaulted Iky .Dryd. 
Defy 7 er. n.f [from defy.'] A challenger; one that invites 
to fight. 

God may, fome time or other, think it the concern of his 
juftice, and providence too, to revenge the affronts put upon 
them by fuch impudent defyers of both, as neither believe a 
God, nor ought to be believed by man. South's Sermons. 
D ege'neracy. n. f [from degeneration Latin.] 

1 . A departing from the virtue of our anceftors. 

2. A forfaking of that which is good. 

’Tis true, we have contracted a great deal of weaknefs 
and impotency by our wilful degeneracy from goodnefs ; but 
that grace, which the gofpel offers to us for our affiftance, is 
fufficient for us. Tillotfon , Serm. 6. 

The ruin of a ftate is generally preceded by an univerfal 
degeneracy of manners, and contempt of religion, which is 
entirely our cafe at prefent. Swift. 

3. Meannefs. 

There is a kind of fluggifti refignation, as well as poornefs 
and degeneracy of fpirit, in a ftate of flavery. Addifon. 

To DEGENERATE, v. n. [ degenerare , Lat. clegenerer , Fr. 
clegenerar , Spanifh.J 

1. To fall from the virtue of anceftors. 

2. To fall from a more noble to a bale ftate. 

When wit tranfgrefleth decency, it degenerates into info- 
lence and impiety. Tillotfon , Sermon z. 

3. To fall from its kind ; to grow wild or bafe. 

Moft of thofe fruits that ufe to be grafted, if they be fet of 


Thou art like enough 
To fight againft me under Piercy’s pay ; 

1 o dog his heels, and curt’fy at his frowns. 

To fhow how much thou art degenerate. Shakefp . Hen . IV 
Yet thou haft greater caufe to be 
Afham’d of them, than they of thee; 

Degenerate from their ancient brood, 

Since firft the court allow’d them food. g w :r f 

2 . Unworthy; bafe. J * 

So all fhall turn degen'rate , all deprav’d ; 

Juftice and temperance, truth, and faith forgot ! 

One mm except. Milton's Paradifie Lojf b. xi. /. 805 
When a man fo far becomes degenerate as to quit the prin- 
ciples of human nature, and to be a noxious creature, there 
is commonly an injury done fome perfon or other. Locke. 
Dege'ne rate ness, n.f [from degenerate .] Degeneracy; a 
being grown wild ; out of kind. 

Degener a'tion. n.f. [from degenerate .] 

1. A deviation from the virtue of one’s anceftors. 

2. A falling from a more excellent ftate to one of lefs worth. 

3. The thing changed from its primitive ftate. 

In plants, wherein there is no diftin&ion of fexes, thefe 
tranfplantations are yet more obvious than they; as that of 
barley into oats, of wheat into darnell ; and thofe grains which 
generally arife among corn, as cockle, aracus, oegilops, and 
other degenerations. Browns Vidgar Err ours , b. iii. c. ij. 
Dege'nerous. adj. [from degener^ Latin.] 

1. Degenerated; fallen from the virtue and merit of his an- 
ceftors. 

2. Vile; bafe; infamous; unworthy. 

Let not the tumultuary violence of fome mens immoderate 
demands ever betray me to that degenerous and unmanly fla- 
very, which fhould make me ftrengthen them by my 
content. . . . King Charles . 

Shame, inftead of piety, reftrains them from many bafe 
and degenerous pract ices. South's Sermons . 

Degenerous paffion, and for man too bafe. 

It feats its empire in the female race; 

1 here rages, and, to make his blow fecure. 

Puts flatt’ry on, until the aim be fure. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Dege'nerously. adv. [from degenerous .] In a degenerate 
manner; bafely ; meanly. 

How wounding a fpeCtacle is it to fee our greateft heroes, 
like Plercules at the diftaft, thus degeneroufiy employed ? 

Decay of Piety. 

Degluti'tion. n. f [< deglutition, Fr. from deglutio, Lat.] The 
a £1 or power cf {wallowing. 

When the deglutition is totally abolifhed, the patient may be 
nourifhed by clyfters. ArLuthnot on Diet. 

Degradation, n.f. [1 degradation , French.] 

1. A deprivation of an office or dignity. 

The w T ord degradation is commonly ufed to denote a depri- 
vation and removing of a man from his degree. Aylijfe's Par. 

2. Degeneracy ; bafenefs. 

So deplorable is the degradation of our nature, that whereas 
before we bore the image of God, we now retain only the 
image of men. South's Sermons. 

3. [In painting.] A term made ufe of to exprefs the leffening 

and rendering confufed the appearance of diftant objeCls in a 
landlkip, fo as they may appear there as they would do to an 
eye placed at that diftance from them. Du$> 

To DEGRADE. V. a. [, degrader , French.] 

1. To put one from his degree; to deprive him of his office, 
dignity, or title. 

He fhould 

Be quite degraded , like a hedgeborn fwain. 

That doth prefume to boaft of gentle blood. Shak. HenAl. 

2 . To leflen ; to diminifh the value of. 

Nor ihalt thou, by defeending to affume 
Man’s nature, leften or degrade thine own. Milt. Par. Loft . 

All higher knowledge in her prefence falls 
Degraded. Milton s Par aclije Loft , b. viii. i* 55 1 * 

Degr a va'tion. n. f [from degravate , of degravo> Lat.] The 
act of making heavy. 

DEGRE'E. n ft. [degre, French, from gradus, Latin.] 

1 . Quality ; rank ; ftation ; place of dignity. 

Surely men of low degree are vanity, and men of high de- 
gree are a lie : to be laid in the balance, they are altogether 
lighter than vanity. Pf ^ xl1, 9 * 

It was my fortune, common to that age, 

To love a lady fair, of great degree , 

The which was born of noble parentage, 

And fet in higheft: feat of dignity. Fairy Ffueen^ b. ii. cant. 4 « 

I embrace willingly the ancient received courfe and conve 
niencyof that difeipline, which teacheth inferior degrees a 
orders in the church of God, Hooker s Dedication . 

Well 






F. 

Well then, Coleville is your name ; a knight is your degref 
and your place the dale. Shakefpeares Henry IV. p . 11. 

Degree bein^: vizarded, 

Th’ unworthieft fhews as fairly in the mafic. Shakefiprare. 

This noble youth to madnefs lov’d a dame 
Of high degree , Honoria was her name. Dryden. 

Farmers in degree , 

He a good hufband, a good houfewife fhe. Dryden. 

But is no rank, no ftation, no degree , 

From this contagious taint of forrowfree? mor. 

2 . The ftate and condition in which a thing is. 

The book of wifdom noteth degrees of idolatry, making 
that of /worfhipping petty and vile idols more grofs than ftm- 
ply the worfhipping of the creature. Bacon s Holy lv ar. 

3. A ftep or preparation to any thing. 

Her firft degree was by fetting forth her beauties, truly in 
nature not to be milliked, but as much advanced to the eye 
as abafed to the judgment by art. Sidney , b. ii. 

Which fight the knowledge of myfelf might bring, 
Which to true wifdom is the firft degree. Davies. 

4. Order of lineage; defeent of family. 

King Latinus, in the third degree , 

Had Saturn author of his family. Dryden s AFn. b.v ii. /. 72. 

5. The orders or claffes of the angels. 

The feveral degrees of angels may probably have larger 
views, and be endowed with capacities able to fet before them, 
as in one picture, all their pafl: knowledge at cnee. Locke. 

6. Meafure; proportion. 

If you come to feparate them, and that all the parts are 
equally heard as loud as one another, they will ftun you to 
that degree , that you would fancy your ears were torn in 
pieces. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

Poefv 

j 

Admits of no degrees ; but muft be ftill 

Sublimely good, or defpicably ill. Roficommon. 

j. [In geometry.] 'Fhe three hundred and ftxtieth part of the 
circumference of a circle. The fpace of one degree in the 
heavens is accounted to anfwer to fixty miles.' 

In minds and manners, twins oppos’d we fee; 

In the fame fign, ahnoft: the fame degree. Dryden's Perf. Sat. 

To you who live in chill degree , 

As map informs, of fifty-three. Dryden's Epiflles. 

8. [In arithmetick ] A degree confifts of three figures, viz. of 

three places comprehending units, tens and hundreds ; fo three 
hundred and fixty-five is a degree . Cocker's Arithmetick . 

9. The divifion of the lines upon feveral forts of mathematical 
inftruments. 

10. [In mufick.] The intervals of founds, which are ufually 

marked by little lines. Dili. 

11. [In phyfick and chymiftry.] The vehemence or flacknefs of 
the hot or cold quality of a plant, mineral, or other mixt body. 

Fhe fecond, third, and fourth degrees of heat are more 
eafily introduced than the firft : every one is both a prepara- 
tive and a ftep to the next. South's Sermons. 

£yDrGRE 7 Es. adv. Gradually'; by little and little. 

I heir bodies are exercifed in all abilities both of doing and 
fullering, and their minds acquainted by degrees with danger. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

Doth not this ethereal medium, in paffing out of water, 
glafs, cryftal, and other compact and denfe bodies, into emptv 
fpaces, grow denfer and denfer by degrees? Newton's Opt. 

Exulting in triumph, now fvvell the bold notes; 
in broken air, trembling, the wild mufick floats ; 

5 Fill by degrees remote and fmall, 

The {trains decay. 

And melt away, 

In a dying, dying fall. p c p e ' s Cecilia. 

A perfon who is addicted to play or gaming, though he 
took but nttle celight in it at firft, by degrees contracts a ftron>.' 
inclination towards it. ' Spefiator, N°. 447! 

[degujfatic, Latin.] A tailing. Difi. 

i o ij.lHO R 1 . v. a. [ dihortOr , Latin.] 
vife to the contrary. 

One of the greateft fticklers for this fond opinion, feverely 
dchoi ted all his followers from proftituting mathematical prin- 
ciples unto common apprehenfion or praaice. Wilkins . 

1 he author of this epiftle, and the reft of the apoftles, do 
every where vehemently and earneftlv dehort us from unbelief * 
did they never read thefe dehortations ? Ward on Infidelity. 

Dehort a'tion. n.f. [from dchortor> Latin.] Diffuaiion ; a 
counfelling to the contrary', v 

The author of this epiftle, and the reft of the apoftles, do 
every where vehemently and earneftly dehort from unbelief, 
did they never read thefe dehortations. Ward on Infidelity. 

JJiho rt atory. adj [from dehor tor, Latin.] Belonging to 
diiiuafion. & 0 

Deho'rter. n f [from dehsrt.] A diftuader; an advifer to 
the contrary. 

DLICIDE. n.f. [from deus and each, Latin.] The murder of 

the d ; !t C f 0f God - Ic is on) y “fed in fpeaking of 

the death of our blefled Saviour. 

Explain how perfection fufler’d pain, 
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To difiuade; to ad- 


D E I 

Almighty languiffvS, and Eternal dyd ; 

How by her patient vuftor. death was flain* t 

And earth profan’d, y'et blefs’d with deicide ! tiot* 

To DEJE CT, v. a. [ dcjicio , Latin.] , 

1. To call* down ; to affiia ; to grieve; to deprefs ; to iuiK ; to 

difeourage, to crufh. 

Well, 1 am your theme ; you have the ftart of me ; 1 am 
deielied ; ignorance itfelf is a plummet o’er me ; ufe me as 
you will. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Wind] or. 

The loweft, moft dejelied thing of fortune, 

Stands ftill in efperance ; fives not in fear! Shake ft K. Lean 

Nor think to die, dejelis my lofty mind y 
Ail that I dread is leaving you behind ! P ope' s R. of the Loth. 

2 . To change the form with grief; to make to look fad. 

Eneas here beheld, of form divine, 

A godlike youth in glitt’ring armour fliine, 

With great Marcellus keeping equal pace ; 

But gloomy were his eyes, dejedted was his face. Dryd. cEri* 

Deje'ct. adj. [ dejelius , Latin.] Call down; afflicted ; low* 
fpirited. 

I am of ladies moft dejeli and wretched, 

That fuck’d the honey of his mufick vows. Shakefi. Plamltt , 

De je'ctedly. adv. [from dejell . ] In a dejedted manner; 
affiidtedly. 

No man in that paffion doth look ftrongly, but dejectedly % 
and that repulfion from the eyes, diverteth the fpirits, and gives 
heat more to the ears, and the parts by them* Bacon s N. Jrlijl. 

Deje'ctedness. n. J. [from dejected.] A being call down ; a 
lownefs of fpirits. Dili. 

Deje'ction. n.f. [clejeliion^Er. from d jeP.io , Lat.] 

1. A lownefs of fpirits; melancholy. 

What befides 

Of forrow, and dcjeliicn , and defpair, 

Our frailty can fuftain, thy tidings bring. 

Departure from this happy place. Milton's Paradifie Loft. 
Deferted and ailonifhed, he finks into utter dejection ; and 
even hope itfelf is fvvallowed up in defpair. Roger s'~s Sermons * 

2. Weaknefs ; inability. 

The effedts of fuch an alkalefcent ftate, in any great de- 
gree, are thirft and a dejefiion of appetite, which putrid things 
occafion more than any other. Arbuthnot on Ali?nents. 

?. [In medicine.] A going to ftool. 

T he fiver fhould continually feparate the choler from the 
blood, and empty it into the inteftines, where there is good 
ufe for it, riot only to provoke dejeciion y but alfo to attenuate 
the chyle. Ray on the Creation « 

Deje'cture. n.f [from dejell.] The excrements. 

A difeafe oppofite to this fpiffitude is too great fluidity, the 
fymptoms of which are excefs of animal fecretions ; as of 
perforation, fweat, urine, liquid dejeftures^ leannefs, weak- 
nefs, and thirft. Arbuthnot on Aliments • 

Dejera'tion. n.f [from dejero , Lat.] A taking of a folemn 
oath. Dili. 

D ifica'tion. n.f [ deification , French.] The adl of deify- 
ing, or making a god. 

De'iform. adj . [from deus and forma , Latin.] Of a godlike 
form. 

1 o DE'Il Y. v. a. [deificr^, Fr. of deus and fio , Latin ] 

1 . "Fo make a god of ; to adore as god ; to transfer into the 
number of the divinities. 

Daphnis, the fields delight, the fhepherds love, 
Renown’d on earth, and deify d above. Dryden . 

Even tne (eals which we have of Julius Caefar, which we 
know to be antique, have the ftar of Venus over them, though 
they were all graven after his death, as a note that he was 
deified. Dryden's Virg. /En. Dedicat. 

Perluade the covetous man not to deify his money, and the 
proud man not to adore himfelf. South's Sermons. 

Half of thee 

Is deify' d before thy death. Prior a 

2. To praife exceffively ; to extol one as if he were a god. 

He did again fo extol and deify the pope, as made all that 
he had faid in praife of his mafter and miftrefs feem temperate 
and pafl able. Paeon's Henry V III. 

To DEIGN, v.n. [from daignery Fr. of dignor> Latin.] To 
vouch fale ; to think worthy. 

Deign to defeend now lower, and relate 

What may no lefs perhaps avail us known. Milt. Par. Loft. 

Oh deign to vifit our forfaken feats, , ’ 

The mofly fountains, and the green retreats. Pope's Summer- 

To Deign, v. a. 'Fo grant; to permit; to allow. 

Now Sweno, Norway’s king, craves compofttion ; 
rSor would wo deign him burial of his men, 

’Til! he difburs’d ten thoufand dollars. Shakefp. Macbeth 

D worthy^ G " ffrom dei S»-} A vouchfafing ; a thinking 

To Dei'ntegr ate. v. a [from de and Integra, Latin 1 'To 
take from the whole ; to fpoil ; to diminifli. rw« 

w* *-* *3* 

DEISM. [ihifnu, French] xlc op^ of tUo( 

only 




